NATIONALISM,   1914-1920
the Arabs in "Iraq were kept in touch with the powerful forces
operating among the Arabs in Syria and the Hijaz.
The proclamation sent to Baghdad by H.M. Government and
issued by General Maude following the capture of the city
inspired the Nationalists with hope for the success of their
cause. Taken in conjunction with other statements which
followed, it became one of the charters on which they based
their claim to a national existence.
Post-War Nationalism: Factors leading to the Insurrection of 1920
Nationalism in 'Iraq after the war, as in every part of the
world where it has manifested itself, has been compounded of
varied elements, forces and influences, almost baffling in their
complexity. Some of the participating elements have been
unrelated and even antipathetic to each other, while others
apparently homogeneous, have operated from entirely different
motives. Some of the factors originated in the prosecution of a
great war, others out of the post-war settlement among the
victorious nations. Still others have been deeply rooted in the
peculiar conditions and history of the country. Never has this
variety and complexity been greater than in the period from the
Armistice of Mudros to the Insurrection of 1920, when these
elements and factors, whatever their previous relationships,
coalesced for a time under the stress of Nationalism in an
attempt to achieve freedom from external foreign control.
No single factor was more potent in stimulating the national
aspirations of the Arabs than the war-time statements emanat-
ing from Great Britain and her Allies, defining their attitude to
the Ottoman Empire and its non-Ottoman peoples. General
Maude's Proclamation, Mr. Lloyd George's speech of January
5th, 1918, President Wilson's Twelfth Point and, above all, the
Anglo-French Declaration, in conjunction with Allied propa-
ganda freely employed in Arabia and in Syria and with the
Husain-McMahon Correspondence, convinced the 'Iraqis, both
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